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HITLER STRUGGLES WITH ECONOMIC REALITIES 


N March 21, 1934 Hitler inaugurated an in- 

tensive attack on unemployment. The words 
of the Chancellor, who spoke from a railway 
truck in the neighborhood of Munich, were 
broadcast to the entire nation and all work was 
suspended for an hour to enable every German 
to listen in. Hitler promised a program of public 
works costing a billion marks, three-fourths of 
which will be used for construction of new motor 
roads, reduction in taxation, and the removal of 
women from industry. 


On this occasion Hitler declared that 2,700,000 
persons had been given productive jobs since his 
advent to power, and expressed his conviction 
that the new program would provide work for at 
least 2,000,000 more. Despite these optimistic 
statements, there are many signs that the eco- 
nomic situation in the Reich is far from encour- 
aging. Regional unemployment statistics show 
relatively little improvement in the industrial 
areas; there are 250,000 men in the labor camps, 
and some 200,000 women jin industry have been 
displaced by men. A Nazi farm paper claims 
that 345,000 workers have been absorbed into 
agriculture; a great number of the 2,500,000 
storm troopers, however, are among the regis- 
tered unemployed. Political prisoners in concen- 
tration camps and refugees abroad number many 
thousands, and it is well known that “Marxist” 
and Jewish workers often dare not apply for un- 
employment relief. Taking these factors into 
account, the unemployment decrease in the Reich 
appears in a somewhat different light. Added 
proof that the economic situation has not greatly 
improved may be adduced from the fact that, al- 
though during 1933 many heavy industries 
showed increased production, the national turn- 
over of business decreased between 314 and 6 
per cent compared with the previous year; in 
the large stores the turnover fell 13 per cent. 


Nazi agricultural policies have meanwhile led to 
a 10 per cent rise in the cost of living. 


Nor does Germany’s foreign trade position ap- 
pear encouraging. An unfavorable trade balance 
of 22 million marks in January was followed by 
a further deficit in February of more than 34144 
million marks. This was due primarily to a sharp 
rise in imports of raw materials, which many 
observers claim was caused by German re-arma- 
ment plans. Despite anti-Nazi boycotts, exports, 
while decreasing in value, remained larger in 
quantity than a year ago. This may be explained 
partly by the fact that a large part of German 
exports are paid for in scrip, blocked marks and 
German bonds. In an effort to counteract the 
growing trade balance deficit and conserve its 
shrinking gold reserves, the Reich government 
on March 24 decreed a temporary embargo on 
foreign cotton, wool, jute, flax and hemp. There 
are to be three control boards to ration foreign 
raw materials among German industries, the first 
of which has already been established. Thus 
serious signs of economic strain are apparent, 
but the Nazis seem determined to carry through 
their economic program even at the cost of low- 
ering the standard of living still further. The 
new Reich budget, moreover, shows an approxi- 
mate increase of 600,000,000 marks, most of 
which, it is reported, goes to the army, the navy, 
the defense and air ministries and the storm 
troops. 


German business has been meanwhile com- 
pletely coordinated and reorganized by the Nazi 
principle of “leadership,” introduced into the in- 
dustrial sphere through a decree promulgated by 
the Cabinet on February 27 and announced on 
March 13. Under the new law, the Minister of 
Economics, Dr. Schmitt, has become virtual dic- 
tator of German business, which has been divided 
into twelve groups, each with a leader at its 


head. The purpose of this move is to establish an 
all-embracing, unitary organization of various 
business associations. Each of the twelve groups 
is now the sole representative of the branches 
which comprise it. The leaders of these twelve 
groups are to be “sound party men,” although the 
new decree contains nothing about “blood and 
race.” In the same way, the new labor law 
which goes into force on May 1 makes the head 
of each individual business concern the “leader” 
of all his employees, and introduces the so-called 
principle of “social honor” as the guiding force 
in the relations between capital and labor. An 
employer acting under this principle may fix 
wages and working conditions himself, although 
labor has the right to appeal to the state. A shop 
council under supervision of the gvovernment’s 
“labor trustees” will be set up under the chair- 
manship of the employer-leader. Thus the riehts 
which German labor won under the Empire and 
the Republic have been abolished, and the Third 
Reich appears, for the present at least, te consti- 
tute a veritable industrialists’ paradise. 
MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


German Re-Armament Confronts Europe 

With the failure of Great Britain’s latest effort 
to break the disarmament deadlock between 
France and Germany, Europe is confronted with 
the problem of controlling the re-armament of 
the Reich. Ever since Germany withdrew from 
the Geneva conference in October 1933, Great 
Britain had been striving to reconcile the points 
of view of France and Germany. Until March 23, 
when the French reply to the British memoran- 
dum was made public, Great Britain had hoped 
to find a compromise solution within the frame- 
work of the Draft Convention. 


In its reply to the British memorandum, how- 
ever, France declined to consider any plan which 
would allow Germany to increase its armaments, 
unless that plan contained explicit guarantees 
that its terms would be carried out and enforced 
“by all methods of pressure which would be rec- 
ognized as necessary.”” Acceptance of the Ger- 
man demands for an immediate increase in its 
armed forces, France declared, would involve 
the “destruction of the principles of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and of the Disarmament 
Conference which has derived from it.” It would 
mean the abandonment of the principles laid 
down in Article VIII of the Covenant which have 
guided the disarmament work of the League from 
its inception. Such a grave decision, according 
to France, could only be reached by the Disarma- 
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ment Conference itself, with the participation of 
all the interested states. 

The Bureau of the Disarmament Conference is 
to meet at Geneva on April 10 to determine when, 
or whether, the General Commission shall re- 
convene. Should it decide that the conference 
cannot continue on the old basis, the only alterna- 
tive would to be seek some agreement for the 
regulation and control of European armaments— 
perhaps through a new conference independent 
of the League. A new conference, however, 
would encounter the same obstacle which has 
blocked the path at Geneva. France has made it 
clear that it would still insist that the terms of 
any new agreement must be enforced by absolute 
guarantees. Provisions for international control 
and consultation between the signatories, as pro- 
posed in the earlier British draft, would not be 
sufficient: sanctions against any treaty violation 
would be essential. France has apparently se- 
cured Belgium’s support in asking such guaran- 
tees from Great Britain and Italy. Mussolini, 
who is seeking France’s support against the 
union of Austria and Germany, might be induced 
to participate, and signs are not lacking that the 
3ritish government, faced with the prospect of 
German air re-armament, is giving serious con- 
sideration to the French proposals. But such an 
agreement cannot prove effective unless Great 
Britain is willing to assume obligations which 
go beyond the Locarno treaties. 

WILLIAM T. STONE 
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